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From the Literary Casket. —April, 1821. 
American Academy of Language and Belles 
Lettres. 


In commencing a literary publication, there 
is, perhaps, no object, domestic or foreign, to 
which the attention of our readers could be 
called, so interesting and so auspicious, as the 
establishment of this nat?oral institution. It 
forms anera in the history of our country, 
second only in importance, to that of our 
country’s independence ; and we feel no doubt 
that posterity will rank the names of its found- 
ers with those of our revolutionary sages. 

This institution, (of which we shall treat 
more at large in our next number) is “ an as- 
sociation of scholars for the purpose of improy-| e 
ing American literature.” Its objects are, 
among others, “to collect and interchange 
literary intelligence ; ; to guard against local 
or foreign corruptions, or to correct such as 
already exist ; to settle varying orthography; 
determine the use of doubtful words and phra- 
ses; and, generally, to form and maintain, as 
far as practicable, an English standard of wri- 
ting and pronunciation, correct, fixed, and uni- 
form, throughout our extensive territory.— 
Connected with this, and according to future 
ability, may be such rewards for meritorious 
productions, and such incentives to improve- 
ment, in the language and literature of our 
country, and in the general system of instruc- 
tion, as from existing circumstances may be- 
come proper.” 

No enlightened mind can doubt that it is the 
state of learning, more than any thing else, by 
which the character of a nation is formed: 
and it may be added, that correct literature, 
in any country, is the best bond of union and 
patriotism, and perhaps the onfy efiectual 
check to arbitrary power. Itis equally oppos- 
ed to bigotry and ‘infidelity and i is, consequent- 
ly, the best promoter of just sentiments and 
Virtuous conduct. 

Though systematic national education has 
been, hitherto, but little regarded in the world, 
a slight observation will show that no subject 
deserves, from the practical statesman,a more 
attentive consideration. ‘The misfortune has 
always been, that the literature of a country 
is left to grow incidentally, rom wealth, luxu- 
ry, or personal ambition, instead of being sea- 
sonably provided for, as the salutary guide of 
morals, character, and happiness. It is no 
wonder that a machine, so complicated and 
so powerful, should sometimes produce evils 
by its misdirection. 

If it is asked, then, whether the general lit- 
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erature of a whole people can be regulated by 
the decrees of authority, or made the subject 
of systematic arrangement, it is readily an- 
swered, that such a course is neither to be ex- 
pected 1 nor desired. Genius is paralyzed when 
it ceases to be free. ‘There is a wide differ- 
ence, however, between promoting purity of 
language, and shackling freedom of thought. 
It does not follow, because language and |it- 
erature cannot be effe ctually controlled by any 
human tribunal, that therefore nothing can 
properly be attempted to* give them a useful 
direction, or arrest any of their irregularities. 

We know that different nations, possessing 
similar natural advantages, differ greatly from 

each other in talents and virtue, ax well as in 
opinions, pursuits, and social circumstances. 
Nay, more; the same nation, at different pe- 
riods, manifests entirely opposite characters. 
The form of government, the alternations of 
peace and war, or other adventitious causes, 
may have a powerful influence over the char- 
acter of nations; but the stronger and more 
prevailing influence of literature alone, can 
totally change them. 

Such is the force of national education, that 
it may, at least,’ greatly modify the passions 
and qualities inherent in our nature, asin the 
instance of the Spartan women, afd a thou- 
sand others which might be adduced. ‘This 
influence is necessarily greatest in young and 
rising states, where national character has 
hardly received a definite direction, where 
time has not lent its sanction to corrupt estab- 
lishments, and consequently where the sway 
of moral influence is most operative. All 
these considerations exist in their fullest force 
in the United States. No national direction 
has been given, in this country, to general lit- 
erature. From several powerful causes, all 
our learning has been imitative and subsidiary. 
It is the natura! tendency of this state of things 
to degrade the common standard of intellectu- 
al character. For want of national and noble 
objects, ambition becomes local, illiberal, and 
low. It is not to be denied that the chief 
aims of ambition, in this country, are a sordid 
pursuit of wealth, and the low intrigue of par- 
ty politics, toa degree unworthy of a free peo- 
ple. The Author of our being has formed us 
for a higher destiny. ‘The mind of man, un- 
der such a combination of adv antages, was de- 
signed for nobler ends. 

In a confederate republic like the American 
States, where the public will is every thing, 
who can set bounds to the moral influence 
which gives eleyation and proper direction to 
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that will. Under every view of the subject, 
therefore, an association of the best scholar- 
ship, character, and talents of our country, to 
encourage genius, to promote useful learning, 
and to maintain and elevate our national rank 
in the community of civilized man, is one of 
the most interesting events recorded in the 
history of literature. It matters nothing to 
say that this institution is only begun, and that 
its formal proceedings have been few and un- 

ostentatious. This American acorn is plant- 
ed in a genial soil, and with proper culture 
will soon become a wide-spreading oak. 

Are there not great difficulties, it may be 
asked, attending such an association? Most 
undoubtedly there are; difficulties both ad- 
veutitious and inherent: for what object of 
great impcrtance was ever without them? 
‘There were dilliculties in achieving our politi- 
cal independence ; difficulties in forming our 

federal constitution, and it is the condition of 
our nature that all our privileges are “ bought 
with a price.” 

A superficial observer might inquire wheth- 
er the influence of such an association might 
not be abused to the detriment of the public. | 
A slight reflection must satisfy any one that 
all the power which they can acquire depends 
on one important condition. ‘They must sat- 
isfy the public that their motives are pure, and 
their course prudent and just. The proceed- 
ings of this institution thus far, and its present 
situation and prospects, leave no room to 
doubt ofits success. Itis in the hands of men 
abundantly able to do honour to the object | 
they have undertaken, and if they were not 
now able to sustain the attacks of illiberal criti- 
cism, which they may expect to receive, they 
are placing themselves, as well as their coun- 
try in the road of improvement. 

It is intended, among other things, to see} 


what steps the society can take for promoting 


ou anational plan, a more general diffusion 
of learning-among the poor. ‘Fheir ability in 
this, as in other things, will of course depend 
on the spirit and liberality with which the in- 
stitution shall be supported by the country. 


————— 


ISADORE DEREILLO. 


In the church-yard of there is a 
grave, covered with: a plain slab of white mar- 
ble, with no other inscription than “ IsaApore 
D’ Ereiico, aged nineteen.” ‘hese few words | 
speak histories to the heart; they tell of a 
beautiful flower, withered far from its accus-| 
tomed soil, in the spring day of its blossoms ; 
they tell of the fate of @ young and unhappy 
stranger, dying in a foreigm country, remote 
trom every early association, her last moments 


unsoothed by affectionate solicitude ; no ten-! 


der voice, whose lightest sound breathed hap- 
py memories, no eye of foudness on which the 


fainting mourner might look for sympathy, 
smoothed the path of “her descent to the tomb ; 
her very ashes were separated from their na- 
tive earth. 

“ Might I not fancy myself a hero of fic- 
tion ?” said Col. Fitzalan, bending gracefully 
as he caught the small snow hand which 
had just arranged his sling; “ Fair lady, 
henceforth I vow myself your true and loyal 
knight, and thus pledge my heart’s first hom- 
age ! y pressing gently to his lips the yielding 
fingers. Alas, thought Isadore, while those 
eloquent inter preters of the feelings, a blush, 
sigh, and smile, mingled together, he loves 
not passionately as I lov e, or he could not tri- 
fle thus: a light compliment was never yet 
breathed by love. Isadore was at that age, 
when the deeper tenderness of woman first 
deepens the gaiety of childhood, like the rich- 
er tint that dies the rose as it expands into 
summer loveliness. Adored by her father, 
for she had her mother’s voice and look, and 
came a sweet remembrancer of his youth’ s 
sole warm dream of happiness ; of that love 
whose joy departed ere it knew one cloud of 
care, or one sting of sorrow ; a word of anger 
seemed to Don Fernando, a sacrilege against 
the dead, and his own melancholy constancy 
gave a reality to the romantic imaginings of his 
child. She now loved Fitzalan with all the 
fervor of first excited attachment; she had 
known him under circumstances the most af- 
fecting, when the energies and softer feelings 
of woman wefe alike called forth ; when the 
proud and fearless soldier became dependant 
on her he had protected; laid on the bed of 
sickness ; far from the affectionate hand that 
would have smoothed, the tender eyes that 
would have wept over his pillow. Isadore be- 
came his nurse, soothed with unremitting care 
| the solitude and weariness of a sick room; and 
when again able to bear the fresh air of heay- 
en, her arm was the support of her too inter- 
esting patient. With Fitzalan the day of ro- 
munce was over; aman above thirty cannot 
enter into the wild visions of an enthusiastic 
girl ; flattered by the attachment which Isa- 
dore’s every look betrayed, he trifled with her, 
‘regardless or thoughtless of the young and in- 
nocent heart that confided so fearlessly. Love 
has no power to look forward; the delicious 
consciousness of the present, a faint but de- 
lighted shadow of the past, forms its eternity ; 
the possibility of separation never entered the 
mind of his Spanish love, till Fitzalan’s instant 
return to England became necessary. ‘They 
parted with all those gentle vows which are 
such sweet anchors for hope to rest on in ab- 
sence—but alas ! such frail ones. Fora time 
her English lover wrote very regularly. That 


philosopher knew the human heart who said, 
“T would separate from my mistress for the 
sake of writing to her.” 
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be forgotten ; but a letter is a lasting memo- 
rial of affection. The correspondence soon 
slackened on his part. Isadore, tending the 
last moments of a beloved parent, had not one 
thought for self; but when the father’s eyes 
were closed, and her tears had fallen on the 
grave of the companion of her infancy, the or- 
phan looked around for comfort, for consola- 
tion, and felt for the first time, her loneliness, 
and the sickness of hope defer red. Fear suc- 
ceeded expectation ; fear, not for his fidelity, 
but his safety ; was he again laid on the bed 
of sickness, and Isadore far away? She dwelt 
on this idea, till it became a present reality ; 
suspense was agony ; at length she resolved 
on visiting England. She sailed, and after a 
quick voyage, reached the land; a wanderer, 
seeking for happiness, which, like the shadow 
thrown. by the lily on the water, still eludes the 
grasp. 

It was not thus in the groves of Arragon she 
looked forward to the British shore ; it was 
then the promised home of a beloved and hap- 
py bride. ‘The day after her arrival in Lon- 
don, she drove to her agent’s, (for her father, 
during the troubles in Spain, had secured some 
property in the English funds,) hoping from 
him to get some intelligence from the Colonel. 
Passing through a very crowded street, her 
coach becoming entangled in the press, occa- 
sioned a short stoppage. Gazing round in 
that mood, when anxious to escape the im- 
pressions within, the eye involuntarily seeks 
for others without, her attention became at- 
tracted by an elegant equipage. Could she 
be mistaken? never in that form—it was sure- 
ly Fitzalan! Well she remembered that 
graceful bend, that air of protection with which 
he supported his companion. The agitated 
Spaniard just caught a glimpse of her slight 
and delicate figure, of eyes blue as a spring 
sky, of a cheek of sunset, and, ere her surprise 
allowed the power of movement, the carriage 
was out of sight. Her entreaties to be allow- 
éd to alight, being only atrributed to fear, 
were answered by assurances that she was safe: 
Gradually becoming more composed,she bade 
the coachman inquire who lived in the house 
opposite ; it was the name she longed to hear— 
Col. Fitzalan. She returned home, and with a 
tremulous hand traced a few lines, telling him 
how she had wept his silence, and entreating 
him to come and say she was still his own Isa- 
dore. The evening passed.drearily away : 
every step made the colour flush her cheek ; 
but he came not. Was he indispensibly en- 
gaged? Had he not received her note ? any 
supposition but intentional delay. The next 
morning the same fevered anxiety oppressed 
her; at length she heard the door, and spring- 
ing to the window, caught sight of a military 
man—she heard his step on the stairs, a gen- 
teman entered, but it was not Fitzalan! Too 





soon she learnt his mission; he whom she 
had so loved, so trusted, had wedded another 
—the lady she saw the day before, was his 
wife ; aitd unwilling to meet her himself, he 
had charged a friend to communicate the fa- 
tal intelligence. Edward B**** gazed with 
enthusiastic admiration on the beautiful crea- 
ture, whose pale lip, and scalding tears which 
forced their way through the long dark eye- 
lashes, belied the firmness her woman's pride 
taught her t» assume. Shame, deep shame, 
thought he, on the cold, the mercenary spit 
which could thus turn the warm feelings of a 
fond and trusting girl, into poisoned arrows 
—thus embitter the first fond flow of affection. 
He took her hand in silence—he felt that con- 
solation in a case of this kind was but mocke- 
ry. They parted, the one to despair over the 
expired embers, the other to nurse the first 
sparkles of hope. ‘The next morning, 
scarcely aware of what he was doing, or of the 
motives which actuated him, (for who seeks 
to analyze love’s earliest sensations ?) Edward 
sought the abode of the interesting stranger. 
He found with her Col. Fitzalan’s solicitor ; 
that gentleman, suspicious of the warm feeling 
evinced by his friend for the fair Spaniard, 
had employed a professional man, for he was 
well aware that the letters he had written, 
would give Isadore strong claims upon him. 
He arrived at the moment when she first 
comprehended that her lover’s “reasén for 
wishing his letters restored, originated in his 
fear of a legal use being made of them. Her 
dark eyes flashed fire, her cheek burnt with 
emotion, her heart beat became audible, as 
she hastily caught the letters and threw them 
into the flames. “ You have performed your 
mission,” exclaimed she ; “ leave the room 
instantly.” ler force was now exhausted— 
she sunk back on the sofa. The tender assi- 
duities of Edward at length restored er to 
some degree of composure. It was luxury to 
have her feelings entered into: to share sor- 
row is to soothe it. She told him of hopes 
blighted for ever ; of wounded affection ; of 
the heart sickness which had paled her lips, 
and wore to a shadow her once symmetrical 
form. She had in her hand a few withered 
leaves. “It is,” said she, “ the image of my 
fate ; this rose fell from my hair one evening ; 
Fitzalan placed it in his bosom ; by moonlight 
[ found it thrown aside, it was faded, but to 
me it was precious from even that momentary 
caress ; I have to this day cherished it. Are 
not our destinies told by this flower? His was 
the bloom, the sweetness of love; my part 
was the dead and scentless leaves.” Edward 
now became her constant companion ; she 
had found in him a kind and affectionate bro- 
ther. At length he spake ofleye. Isadore 


replied by throwing back her long dark hair, 
with a hand whose dazzling whiteness was all 
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that remained of its former beauty, and bade 
him look there for his answer. “ Yes, I shall 
wed, but my bridal wreath will be cypress, my 
bed the grave, my spouse the hungry worm !” 
Edward gazed on her face, and read convic- 
tion; but still his heart clung to her with all 
the devotedness of love, which hopes even in 
despair, and, amid the wreck of every promise 
of happiness, grasps at even the unstable wave. 
One evening she leaned by a window gazing 
fixedly on the glowing sky of a summer sun- 
set; the rich colour of her cheek, which re- 
flected the carnation of the west, the intense 
light of her soft but radient black eyes, exci- 
ted almost hope ; could the hand of death be 
on what was so beautiful? For the first time 
she asked for her lute; hitherto she had 
shrunk from the sound,of music; Fitzalan 
had loved it; to her it wagthe kygell of depart- 
edlove. She waked afew wit and melan- 
choly notes. ‘“ These sounds,” sighed she, 
“are to me fraught with tender recollections ; 
it isthe vesperyhymn of my own country.” 
She mingled her voice with the tones, so faint, 
so sad, but so sweet, it was like the song ofa 
spirit as the concluding murmur died away. 
She sunk back exhausted; Edward for a 
while supported her head upon his shoulder ; 


| 


at length he parted the thick curls from off 


her face, and timidly prest her lips ; he start- 
e{ from their chilling touch—jit was his first, 
his last kiss—Isadore had expired in his arms! 





Dctence, Ares, Ke. 


From the Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. 
Observations on the OURANG OUTANG. 


The third volume of the Memoirs of the Wernerian so- 
ciety of Edinburgh, contains an elaborate paper by Dr- 
Thomas Stewart [raill, of Liverpool, on the anatomy of 
the Orang Outang. As it appears that most, if not all 
the engravings and delineations of th's animal in works 
on natural history, ave extremely incorrect, we have pre- 
pared the following account of some parts of this highly 
witeresting paper.—July, 1823. [J. W. W.J 

a . . ° A 

Phe animal in question was a female, and 
was brought from the Isle of Princes, in the 
gulf of Guinea, where it had been carried by 
a native trader from the banks ofthe Gaboon. 

+ Pane ; 

ven erect it was about thirty inches high, 
aud was said to be young, being inferior in 
size to many seen nits native forests. The 
natives of Gaboon assert that this species at- 
tains the height of five or six feet ; that it isa 
formidable antagonist to the elephant, and 
that several of them will not scruple to attack 
the lion, and other beasts of prey, with clubs 
and stones. It attacks solitary travellers, and 
is said to carry off negro girls, some of whom 
witer a captivity of a number of years, have 
made their eseape, and returned to human so- 

> r \ — 7 . “ 7 
eiwty. ‘Lraill remarks that these reports con- 
firin the narratives of the early voyagers, Pur- 
chas, Daw pier, Battel,and others, and that si- 

nilar facts have been recently stated, very cir- 











cumstantially, by gentlemen who have lived 
in Western Africa. 


The negroes believe the animal to have ra- 
tional powers, and the faculty of speaking, of 
which it cunningly avoids the exercise through 
fear of being compelled to labour. 


Captain Payne, by whom the animal exam- 
ined by Dr. ‘Trail, was brought to England, 
says, when it first came on board, it shook 
hands with some of the sailors, but refused its 
hand, with marks of anger, to others, without 
any apparent cause. It speedily, however, 
became familiar with the crew, except one 
boy, to whom it never was reconciled. When 
the seamen’s mess was brought on deck, it 
was a constant attendant; would go round 
and embrace each person, while it uttered 
loud yells, and then seat itself among them 
to share the repast. When angry, it some- 
times made a barking noise like adeg; at 
other times it would cry like a pettish child, 
and scratch itself with great vehemence. It 
expressed satisfaction, especially on receiving, 
sweetmeats, by a sound like hem, ina grave 
tone; but it seemed to have little variety in 
its voice. In warm latiudes,it was active and 
cheerful, but became languid as it receded 
from the torrid zone; and on approaching 
the shores of England, it shewed a desire to 
have a warm covering, and would roll itself 
carefully up ina blanket when it retired to 
rest. It generally walked on all fours; ‘and 
Captain Payne particularly remarked that it 
never placed the palin of the hands of its fore 
extremities to the ground, but closing its fists, 
rested on its knuckles; a circumstance also 
noticed by Tyson, which was confirmed to 
Dr. Traill by a young naval officer, who had 
been for a considerable time employed in the 
rivers of Western Africa, and had opportuni- 
ties of observing the habits of this species. 
The animal did not seem fond of the erect 
posture, which it rarely affected, though it 
could run niimbly on two feet for a short dis- 
tance. In this case it appeared to aid the 
motion of its legs, by grasping the thighs with 
its hands. It had great strength in the four 
fingers of its superior extremity ; for it would 
often swing by them ona rope upwards of an 
hour, “ithout intermission. When first pro- 
cured, it was so thickly covered with hair, that 
the skin of the trunk and limbs was scarcely 
visible until thegong black hair was blown a- 
side. At that period, the skin was free from 
any disease ; but after it had been some time 
at sea, much of its hair fell off, its body was 
attacked by a scaly eruption, resembling pso- 
riasis guttata and attended by excessive itch- 
ing. ‘This, Dr. Trail! thinks, may have been 
owing toimpreper food. It ate readily every 
sort of vegetable food ; but at first did not ap- 
pear to relish flesh, though it scemed to take 
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pleasure in sucking the leg bone of'a fowl. li 
acqtired a relish for wine, but not for ardent 
spirits. It once stole a bottle of wine, which it 
uncorked with its teeth, and began to drink, 
It was immoderately fond of sweet articles of 
‘food’; it learned to feed itself with a spoon, to 
drink out of a glass, and shewed a general dis- 

sition to imitate the actionsof men.  [t was 
attracted by bright metals, seemed to take 
pride in clothing, and often put a cocked hat 
on its head. It was dirty in its habits, and 
was never known to wash itself. It was afraid 
of fire arms, and on the whole appeared to be 
atimidanimal. It lived with Captain Payne 
seventeen weeks. 

The skin of this animal was of a yellowish 
white, thinly covered with long black hair on 
the front ; but more hairy behind. The hair 
on the head was thinner than on the forebead, 
and in front of the ears formed whiskers. The 
The principal part of the face was naked, and 
the skin whitish and wrinkled. The longest 
hair was at the elbows. 

The ears were remarkably prominent, in 
shape somewhat resembling the human. The 
nose was quite flat,and appeared only asa 
wrinkle of the skin, with a slight depression 
along its centre. ‘he nostrils were patulous 
and open upwards, which would be inconven- 
ient did the animal usually assume the erect 
posture. The projection of the jaws was ex- 
cessive, but less so than in the baboon. Dr. 
Traill remarks that the projection of the lower 
jaw as represented in the first and second fig- 
ures of Camper’s second plate, is caricatured. 
‘The mouth was wide, and the lips thin, being 
destitute of that recurvation of the edges which 
adds so much to the expression of the human 
‘countenance. ‘The whole contour of the head 
bore no inconsiderable resemblance to some 
Egyptian figures of the god Anubis. 


With regard to the limbs, observes Dr. 
Traill, the chief difference between our speci- 
men and Dr. Tyson’s figure, consists in the 
excessive length of the arms; which in this 
animal descend below the knees, by the whole 
length of the phalanges of the fingers, which 
are above three inches in length. The _pro- 
portions in the work of Camper, approach 
nearest to the present instance in this particu- 
lar. The hand differs from the human, in 
having the thumb by far the smallest of the 
fingers. The foot is more properly a hand 
appended to a tarsus. ‘Theethumb of this ex- 
tremity is very long, powerful, and capable of 
great extension. 


Dr. Traill describes the peculiarities of the 
internal structure of the ourang outang wit!) 
great minuteness. He remarks that the gene- 
ral appearance of the skeleton is pretty accu- 
rately given by Dr. Tyson. ‘The genera 


form of the head approaches nearer to that ot 








man, than in any other species of this genus ; 
but the top of the head is rather flatter, and 
the union of the spine with the head is rather 
farther back. 

In examining the muscles of this animai,sev- 
eral were found which seem to have escaped 
the researches of Tyson, as well as the more 
recent observations of Camper and of Cuvier. 
The most remarkable muscle, about the top 
of the thigh, not noticed by thesey writers, is 
flat and triangular, arising from the acetabu- 
lum, and is inserted just below the fore part 
of the great trochanter, between the head of 
the cruralis and vastus externus, a little below 
the origin of the former. As this muscle a} 
pears to be especially intended to assist in 
climbing, Dr. Traill proposes to name it the 
scandens or musculus scansorius, and he re- 
gards it as one of the principal peculiarities in 
the simia satyrus. * ¢ 

In examining the internal parts of the brain, 
the usual horizontal sections were eimployec. 
The cineritious matter pear the top of the. 
brain bore a larger proportion to the medullary 
than in the human body, but the proportional 
quantity of medullary matter became greater 
on penetrating to the level of the corpus callo- 
sum. ‘The pineal gland was remarkably large. 
The whole quantity of brain weighed If oz. 
avoirdupois. Dr. ‘T'raill conjectures that the 
proportion between the brain and,the body, 
was from 1-30th to 1-40th parts which ap- 
proaches pretty nearly to that of man, in whom 
it varies from 1-22 to 1-31*. The quantity of 
brain, Dr. Traill remarks, gives no indication 
ofthe intellect of animals, else monkeys, the 
mole, the mouse, the dolphin, and several 
birds, should be greatly superior to the dog, 
the horse, the elephant, which last, of all 
quadrupeds, seems to have the smailest brain 
in proportion to his body. 

The great size of the olfactory nerve, and 
the extensive surface of the turbinated bones, 
lead to the inference that the animal was en- 
dowed with an acute sense of smell. 

After minutely describing the organs of 
voice, Dr. Traill observes, that there does not 
appear any reason why the orang outang 
should not speak. The organization striking- 
ly approaches that of man ; yet this animal, 
according to the best evidence, has never been 
known to make any attempt at articulate 
sounds. Its deficiency in this respect is to be 
referred, not to corporeal, but to mental pe- 
culiarities. 


* See Cuvier, Anatom. Comp. tom, it. p, 149. 
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Wesleyan Missions.—1780. 

Daniel Hillier. 
Members—Whites, 14; Blacks, 447. 
BELLARY. A town inthe Mysore, in 

India. 
London Missionary Society.—1810. 
John Hands, Wm. Reeve, Joseph Taylor. 

There are seven native schools at this sta- 
tion, containing 300 children. 

BENARES. A celebrated city in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, about 500 miles N. w. of 
Calcutta; contains 12,000 stone and brick 
houses, from one to six stories high ; 16,000 
mud houses, and 582,000 inhabitants. It is 
the ancient seat of Brahminical learning, and 
1s denominated the ¢ holy city. 

Buptist Missionary Soc iety. —1816. 
Missionary.—W illiam Smith. 

Church Missionary Society.—1817. 
Schoo!master.—Jolin Adlington. 

BERBICE. In South America, between 
Surrinam and Demarrra rivers. 


native teachers, under the superintendance of 
the Missionaries. These schools contain more 


‘than 1200 heathen, and about 100 Jewish 
| children. 


Wesleyan Misstons.— 1816. 

Misstonaries.—Rev. J. Horner, Rev. J. 
Fletcher. 

A school has been opened in which 50 boys 
of taught. 

BOSJESVELD. In South Africa, 40 miles 
north of Cape ‘Town. 

London Missionary Society. 
Cornelius Kramer. 

BURDWAN. A iarge town, 50 miles n. w. 
of Calcutta. 

Church Missionary Society.—1817. 

Ten schools, containing 1000 children, are 
established in this town and its immediate vi- 
cinity. 

SAFFRARIA. A country in South Afti- 
ca, 700 miles n. E. of Cape Town. 
London Missionary Society.—1816. 





London Missionary Society.—1814. 

John Wray. 

BERHAMPORE. A town in Bengal, a- 
bout 120 miles nN. nN. w. of Calcutta. 

Baptist Mis: ronary Society. 
Pran-krishna, Nidhe-rama, Natives. 
BERMUDA, An is!and in the West-Indies. 

Wesleyun Missions. —1708. 
AMissionary.—tev. Wm. Sutcliffe. 
BETHEL 

500 miles east of Cape Town. 
Lond on Missionary Societ 4 —19 
Missionaries.—J. G. Messer . an Evans, 
Fk ° G. Hooper. 
In 1816, were baptized 143 adults; in 1817, 
adults 14—children, 34. 
BETHESDA In South Africa, about 700}. 


miles from Cape Town, on the north side of! 


the Great River. 
London Missionary ig 803. 
Rey. Christopher Sass, Missionary. 
The labours of Mr. Sass have been greatly 
blessed at this station. 
BETHANY. In South Africa; 55 miles 
north of the Great river. 
London Missionary Societ. 
H. Schmelen, J. Kitchingman, J. Marquard. 
BOMBAY. The third of the British Presi- 
dencies in India, and the principal settlement 
on the west side of the Peninsula. 
American Board of Commissioners. 
Three 


Asia. 

1. City of Bombay.—18 14. 

Missionaries.—Rev. Messrs. Samuel New- 
ell, Gordon Hall, Horatio Bardwell, together 
with their families. 

2. Mahim, island of Bombay, 1818.—Rev. 
Allen Grayes, Missionary, with his wife. 

3. Tunnah, the principal town of the island 
of Salsette, 1818.—Rev. John Nichols, Mis- 
sionary, aud liis wife. ‘Twenty-five heathen 
schouls are establisiiod, and are conducted by 


SDORP. In South Africa, about 


stations in this and other parts of; 


T. Williams, Tzatzoo, a Native. 

CALC UTTA AND SERA MPORE. Cal- 
cutta is the chief of the three British Presiden- 
cies in India. Serampore is 15 miles north, 


and the principal seat of Missionary labours. 


Baptist Missionary Society 


sy —Carey, Marshman, Ward, 
Randall, &. Carey, Lawson, Penny, Yates, 
Pearce, a and Adam. 

A number of native brethren are also labour- 
ing in the sane sphere. 

Ten printing presses are here employed in 
preparing the Holy Scriptures for circulation 
in the numerous dialects of the East. There 
are £00 native schools, containing about 7000 
heathen children. The gospel is preached in 

25 difierentplaces,and 400 heathen have been 


baptized in the course of three years. 
Church Missionary Society.—1816. 
Mr. Sandys, Su verintendant of Schools. 


The “calls on the soc iety for labourers are 
very urgent, and schools are rapidly multiply- 


ing. 
London Missionary Society.—1816. 
Missionaries.—Townley, Keith, Lampson, 
Trawin. 
More labourers are urgently requested.— 
Mr. Keith, in one cf his letters, says, “ A hun- 
dred missionaries would not be too many for 


Calcutta, and its environs. ‘They might all 
preach t different congregations at the same 
time.” 


CALEDON. In South Africa, 150 miles 
east of Cape Town. 
London Missionary Society —1811. 
Missionary, John Seidenfaden. 
CANTON. A sea-port in the Chinese em- 
pire, of extensive commerce, and immense 


population. 
London Missionary Society.—1807. 


Rev. Robert Morrison, D. D. 
Mr. Morrison has translated the New Testa- 
ment into the Chinese language, and nearly 
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completed the Old Testament. He has also. 
published a Chinese Grammar, and is prepa-, 
ring @ Chinese Dictionary for the press. 

CAPE TOWN. In South Africa. 

London Missionary Society. 

Missionary, Rev. George Thom. 

On a journey of 1100 miles into the interior, 
Mr. Thom, preached to many thousands of; 
Colonists, Hottentots and Slaves. 

CEYLON. One of the Asiatic islands. 

American Board of Commissioners. 

Two Stations. 
Tillipally.—Disttict of Jaffna—1816.—Rev. 
Danie] Poor, Missionary, and wife, and Nich- 
olas Paramanundu, a native convert,Assistant. 
The late lamented Rev. Edward Warren, 
Missionary and Physician, was an associate 

with Mr. Poor at this station. 

Batticotta.—Jaffua, 1818. Rev. Messrs. 
James Richards and Benjamin C. Meigs, Mis- 
sionaries, with their wives, and Gabriel Tisse- 
ra, a native convert, Assistant. 

The Rev. Messrs. Miron Winslow, Levi 
Spaulding, and Henry Woodward, Missiona- 
aries, with their wives, probably arrived at 


these two stations in January last ; and Mr.} 


James Garrett, Printer, has probably arrived 
about this time. 

From 700 to 1000 children are taught in 
the schools under the superintendance of the 
Missionaries at these stations. 

Baptist Missionary Society.—1812. 

Two Stations. 
Colombo.—Chater and Siers, Missionaries. 
Galle.—Thomas Griffiths, Missionary. 

Church Missionary Society. 1818. 
Stations and Missionaries. 


Colombo, Samuel Lambrick. 
Galle, Robert Mayor. 
Manar, Benjamin Ward. 
Jaffnapatam, Joseph Knight. 


London Missionary Society.—1805. 
J.D. Palm, W. Reade, 
Wesleyan Missions.—1814, 


Stations and Missionaries. 
Colombo—W .M.Harvard,Benjamin Clough. 
Caltura—W. B. Fox, Galle-John M‘Kenny. 

Mattura and Belligam—J ohn Callaway ; 
W. A. Lalmon, Assistant Missionary. 

Negombo—Robert Newstead. 

Jaffna—T. H. Squance. 

Point Pedro—Robert Carver. 

Trincomalee and Batticaloe—Geo. Erskine 
and Thomas Osborne. 

Several other missionaries and teachers have 
gone to these stations. The mission has here 
upwards of 30 schools, giving instruction tc 
more than 2000 children. 
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Latest from Spain.—The brig Jane and 


\ Mary has arrived at Philadelphia from Mar- 
\seilles and Gibraltar ; sailed from the latter 





ates and two gun brigs, destined to join the 
French blockading squadron otf Cadiz. Cap- 
tain Teal reports verbally, that the Frisch 
had overrun the part of Spain opposite with- 
out resistance; were within seven miles of Al- 
geziras, and had formed the blockade of Cadiz 
by land. 


——————————E—E—E 
Humour. 

tev. Dr. Byles was a well known character 
in the Revolution. Although guilty of noth- 
ing absolutely treasonable, le was sent to 
England for disaffection to his country. Mr. 
Tudor has preserved, in his life of James Otis, 
some anecdetes of his skill in puns and repar- 
tee, which we extract. 

After his trial he was sentenced to confine- 
ment in his house, and a guard placed over 
him: this was done for a short time, and then 
the guard was removed ; on some further com- 
plaint, a sentinel was < again placed over him ; 
he was soon freed and no further noticed — 
In speaking of these transactions, he said “ he 
had been guarded, reguarded, and disreguard- 
ed.” Directly opposite to his house there was 
a very bad slough inwet weather. It happen- 
ed one day that two Selectmen, who had the 
care of the streets, driving in a chaise, stuck 
fast in the hole, and were obliged to get into 
the mud to endeavour to extricate the vehicle. 
Dr. Byles came out, and making them a res- 
pectful bow, said,, «Gentlemen I have often 
complained to you of this same nuisance,with- 
out any attention being paid to it, and tT am 
very glad to see you ‘stirr ing inthe matter 
now.” Inthe year 1750, during a most ex- 
traordinary darkness which alarmed many of 
the inhabitants, a lady sent her son to him te 
know if he could account for the appearance 
ofthe day; his answer was, “ my dear, you 
will give my compliments to your mamma, 
and tell her that I am as much in the dark as 
she is.” A ship froim London brought out300 
lamps for Boston. It chanced that on the 
same day, a female neighbour, who was a new 
light, with a weak mind and whining manner, 
that was not very pleasing, called to see him. 
Wishing to get rid of the visit, he soon asked, 
with atone calculated to excite curiosity, if 
she had heard the news ? “ O no, Doetor, what 
news?” “% Why 300 new lights have come 
over this morning from London.” “ Bless 
me, I have not heard of it.” “ Yes, and the 
Selectmen have wisely ordered them to be 
put in irons directly.” ‘The visitor at once 
hurried away to make further inquiries. He, 
however, did not always escape retort. Havy- 
ing paid his addresses unsuccessfully to a lady 
who afterwards married a gentleman of the 
name of Quincy ; the Doctor, on meeting her, 
said, “ Se, m am, it appears you preferred « 
quincy to biles.” “ Yes, for if there had been 











lace the 4th of J uly, in company with a 
‘ench fleet of four sail of the line, three frig- 


any thing worse than bilee, God would have 
afilicted Job with them.” 
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= From Rogers’ “ Ttaly’’. 
ff ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where, among other relicks, vou may see 
Toussoxt's bucket—but ’tis not the true one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 
b Piwelt in of old by one of the Orsiy1. 
Jts noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And vich in fountains, statnes, cypresses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
ti tnter the honse—forget it not, [| pray you— 
Aud look awhile upon a picture there. 


“Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Lampreri—but by whom I care not. 
Ile who observes it—ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may cail it up, when far away. 


— em i a 


She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Fler lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said‘ Beware !” her vest of gold 
| Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
Aun emerald sione in every golden clasp ; 


SS 


And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A corvaci of pearls, 


But then her face, 
So lovely, vet so arch,so fuil of mirth, 


~ —" —e" 


‘The overilowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Bike some wild melody! 


Alouwe it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir loom, its companion 
| An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm, 
Bat richly carved by Antony of Trent 
Vi ith scriptare stories from the lip Of Christ ; 
’ N chest that came from Venice and had held 
‘The ducal robes of some old ancestor— 
‘That by the wa;—it may be true or false— 
But don't forget the picture; and you will not, 
Velen you have heard the tale they told me there. 


She was an only child—Ier name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 


And in her fifteeath year became a bride, 
mM | Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Tler playmate from her birth, and her first love. 


Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
: Sire was, all gentleness, all gaiety, 
ifer pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
Dut now the day was come, the day the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 





ee And tn the lustre of her youth, she gave 
‘ Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 


Great was the joy; bat atthe nuptial feast, 

Whea all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
: > Nor was she to be found! Fler father cried 
***Tis but to make a trial of our love!” 
And fiiled his glass to all; but his harsd shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panick spread. 
*T was but an ivstant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing, and looking back, and fying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted en his fiager. 
| But now, alas, sie was not to be fotind ; 
Nor from that hour could aay thing be guessed, 
Bui that she was uot! 


ona aa x 


Weary of his life, 
Francesco fied to Venice, and, embarking, 
Fung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived—and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 


Full fifty years were passed, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search, 
’Mid the old lutuber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and ’twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as GinEVRA, 
‘“* Why not remove it. from its Jut&ing place ?” 
fwas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here aud there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a thread of gold. 
All else had perished—save a wedding ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
“ GINEVRA.”’ 
There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
iluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring lock, that lay in ambush there, 
l’astened her down forever ! 
—-r— 
Lines written at Cohoes, by T’. Moore. 
From rise of morn till set of sun, 
I've seen the mighty Mohawk run ; 
Aad, as I marked the woods of pine 
Along his mirror darkly shine, 
Like tall and gloomy forms that pass 
Before the wizzard’s midnight glass : 
And, as I viewed the hurrying pace 
With which he ran the turpid race, 
Rushing, alike untired and wild, 
Thro’ shades that frowned and flowers that smiled, 
Flying by every green recess 
That woo’d him to its calm caress, 
Yet, something turning with the wind, 
As if to leave one look behind ; a 
Oh! I have thought—and thinking sighed™ : 
** How like to thee, tnou restless tide ! 
May be the lot—the Jife of him, 
Who roams along thy water’s brim ;— 
Through what alternate shades of wo, 
And flowers of joy, my path may go ; 
How many an humble wild retreat 
May rise to court my weary feet, 
While stil! pursuing—still unblest, 
I wander on nor dare to rest; 
But urgent as the doom that calls 
Thy water to its destined falls, 
[ see the world’s bewildered force 
Hurry my heart’s devoted course 
From lapse to lapse, till life be done, 
And the last current cease to run. 


h! may my fall be bright as thine! 
May heaven’s forgiving rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that circles me, 

As soft as now it hangs o’er thee!” 
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